THE   INTENT   OF   THE   CRITIC

skilled analyses of what Stravinsky or Bach is achieving
in sound. The principle holds in literature. Bradley
does not change the text of Shakespeare's four great
tragedies in writing about them; he changes the appre-
hension of their readers. Lowes leaves the "Ancient
Mariner" and "Kubla Khan" untouched, but The Road
to Xanadu is a path of progress on the part of the
reader nearer and nearer to the mind of a creative
artist. Esthetic criticism perfects the reception of a fixed
work of art by increasing the understanding of its
recipient. Poem, statue, landscape remain unchanging;
but we move toward comprehension if someone ex-
plains what is happening in those processes of human
consciousness generated or symbolized by the works
of art themselves. As nearly as possible each of us must
experience the original experience which the artist
wished to communicate. In this striving toward per-
fection in communication, each man may of course be
his own critic. But without criticism in rudimentary
or developed form, self-imposed or gained through the
interpreter, the middleman, the professed critic, no un-
derstanding is possible.

First of all, the critic-as-interpreter may orient his
reader. Presumably every writer knows who he is, where
he is, and when he is; ordinarily he does not bother to
pass all this information on to the reader, though often
it is of extreme importance if the response to a work
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